188                            RABELAIS.
It lias "been found impossible in this short volume to
trace the sources of the [Rabelaisian stories. The Master,
like Moliere and like Shakespeare, gets his materials wher-
ever he can: he seldom invents. Why, indeed, should
he invent 1 He had those -works of the ancients which,
to the people for whom he wrote, were sealed books; he
could draw upon these as much as he pleased. There
were Lucian, Plutarch, and Aristophanes, treasuries for
illustration, suggestion, and imitation; there were Plato,
Virgil, Horace, Martial, and Seneca to furnish him with
quotation ; there were Italians like Cortigiano, Boccacio,
and IFolengo; there were Pierre Pathelin, Yillon, and the
rest of his countrymen of the fifteenth century. The
sources of apologue, story, and illustration belong to such
a critical edition of Eabelais as it is to be hoped some
Englishman may yet be found to give to the world.
But he must give ten years to the task. It is not too
much to say that Eabelais has never yet been " edited "
at all.
He wrote for the people; he wrote so that in parts
scholars only should be able to read between the lines,
Panurge, for instance, saw nothing in the response of the
Bottle but an injunction to drink. Let those who are
worthy learn the true meaning of the oracle. But he
wrote in a glorious hope and confidence that the number
of those who would read with understanding was in-
creasing day by day. He hoped and had faith in the
future of the world. He believed in the development
and growth of man. We, of little faith, who have
reached levels of liberty far higher than any Eabelais
dreamed of, who tremble at the signs of any little im-
pending reaction, may think of what the world was in
his time, of what it is now, and take hope again with